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VICTORY BOOK CAMPAIGN IN WISCONSIN 


Most of the military camps in the United States are in the South. Most of the 
public libraries in the United States are in the North. 

Even before Pearl Harbor, these two facts were sufficiently clear to leaders in 
the A. L. A., the Red Cross, and the U. S. O. to warrant their planning a “National 
Defense Book Campaign” to collect 10,000,000 books for the men in camp. Along 
about December 9th or 10th in 1941 the name of the drive was changed, with good 
reason, to the Victory Book Campaign and VBC was born. Wisconsin’s part in the 
drive, under state director Richard E. Krug of the Milwaukee Public Library has 
been a contribution of which every one in the state can be proud. 

The nation donated eleven million books during 1942 and of these, Wisconsin 
people contributed nearly 175,000. Of the grand total for the country, however, more 
than half had to be thrown away, for it did not seem to occur to people that we 
meant it when we said only good books were wanted. 

The huge task of “throwing away,” which resulted, fell on the shoulders of the 
librarians, who donated their time, their brains and their energy not only to collect- 
ing, sorting, and packing books but to that bugaboo of all libraries, discarding. As 
one worker put it early in the drive, “Would that I had more than ten finger nails 
to give to my country.” 

But so well did Wisconsin librarians perform this task of weeding out copies of 
“Billy Whiskers at the Fair,” “Adams’ Almanac, 1907,” and “The Life of McKin- 
ley,” that the headquarters in Milwaukee has received many letters of commendation 
from military service officers praising the quality of books sent. 

Further evidence that the Wisconsin books are something special may be found 
in a letter received very recently by the Milwaukee office from national VBC head- 
quarters asking that 5000 books be prepared for shipment overseas. The assistant 
director explained in the letter the reason for going so far afield for these books. 
“The high quality of books from Milwaukee is becoming well known,” she wrote, 
“and we want these books for certain special spots.” 

Milwaukee and Wisconsin books have been sent out by Miss Ruth Shapiro, Mil- 
waukee director, to New Caledonia, Australia, Iceland, Northern Ireland, Alaska 
and Venezuela. 

The 1943 campaign has been shorter and undoubtedly sweeter with reference to 
the quality of books given. The new campaign ran officially from January 5 to 
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March 5 with the last week climaxing the drive as “Victory Book Week” during 
which time a special effort was made to get every agency behind the campaign. 
Books have been tumbling into the Milwaukee office so fast that no accurate count 
can yet be made of the results of the new drive. Over ten thousand came in in one 
week from Milwaukee county alone. Add to this the fact that the ’43 books are of a 
higher calibre than last year’s harvest and it can be estimated that the final results 
for ’43 will show up well in any comparison. 

As was understood from the beginning, books are to be accepted for the duration, 
even though the active campaigns are being staged each year only for stated periods. 
So the cry still goes out, “Give the book you’d rather keep; it’ll even be read in a 





bouncing jeep!” 


—GERALD P. CAFFREY, Milwaukee Public Library 


NOTES FOR LIBRARIANS 


Your Circulation—Is it going down? 
Many librarians have reported loss in 
circulation during the war months. This 
is a natural result as the population 
shifts to centers of war industries and 
to military camps outside the state and 
those who remain become absorbed in 
the new interests of Air Raid Warden, 
First Aid Classes, Nutrition and other 
forms of local defense plans. However, 
this does not mean libraries are any the 
less needed or used. For the moment at- 
tention can be shifted from the yardstick 
of circulation to other activities of a li- 
brary, the most important of which may 
be included under the headings of Infor- 
mation and Morale—vital weapons of 
war. Perhaps, too, we can be encouraged 
by reports from Great Britain, one of 
which informs us that: “These (books) 
should be jealously guarded so that they 
may be available to all those who love 
the freedom which they have enjoyed. If 
our experience here is any criterion, then 
it will be found in America that the de- 
mand for books will grow, out of all pro- 
portion to normal. Don’t be discouraged 
if at the outset the public that is equip- 
ping itself for its task has little time for 
reading. You will find as we have found, 
that the pendulum will swing back the 
moment your people are on a total war 
footing.” And further, that in spite of 
great financial stress more than three- 
fourths of the libraries of England have 

had their appropriations increased. 
—VERMONT LIBRARIES, Biennial 

Report, 1940-1942. 


Timely Questions 

1. Are you studying the traffic trends 
in your community and changing the li- 
brary hours to meet the convenience of 
those who can only pass the doors at cer- 
tain hours? Stores and business houses 
are making changes in their hours to fit 
the present need. 

[We would add making some provision 
for school children who must leave 
promptly on the school bus.—Ed.] 

2. Are you allowing each borrower to 
take more books at a time? He may not 
be able to come to the library every 
week. 

8. Have you considered lengthening 
the term of the loan period? 

[In small libraries with limited book 
stock this may be less practicable.—Ed.] 

4. Are you sending collections to vari- 
ous centers in your town in care of either 
voluntary or paid workers? Collections 
made up, not just of old stuff, but really 
good reading? There are many sections 
in most communities that have no read- 
ing centers. Why not use one of the 
school houses and have it open during 
the evening hours? 

5. Can you give parents some system- 
atic suggestions about current books for 
their children? The security and calm- 
ness that comes from contact with the 
finest literature, not just the high tension 
news and activities, will contribute to 
their well being. 

6. In the months to come, consult with 
your school superintendent about new 
subjects that will be introduced into the 
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curriculum, and adapt your book buying 
policy to fit these new subjects. 

7. Are you a member of the local plan- 
ning group, or the special group named 
to consider post-war plans for your com- 
munity? Have you submitted plans to 
such a group concerning a new library 
building, or the remodeling of the present 
one, or the provision of adequate library 
service in your community and the ad- 
jacent area? 

—HELENE H. Rocers in 
Illinois Libraries. 


Reports from the Book Trade 


In these excerpts taken from the Pub- 
lishers’ Weekly and the Retail Bookseller, 
librarians have an opportunity to com- 
pare bookstore experience with their 
own: | 

The most interesting feature of the 
year in many respects is the change in 
reading habits among bookstore cus- 
tomers. It is clear that the books which 
sold the best during the year 1942 were: 
technical books; non-fiction dealing with 
the war; and children’s books. Fiction 
showed a definite decline. 

It is not surprising to discover from 
the booksellers’ reports that the really 
big gain of the year is in technical books. 
The reasons for the wide-spread interest 
in this classification is obviously the 
great demand of men and women in war 
work for education and specific technical 
knowledge. 

Macy’s reports a “huge business” in 
technical books, especially in mathematics 
books, the best sellers being A mathemat- 
ics refresher (Holt), Mathematics for 
the million (Norton) and Popular mathe- 
matics (Coward-McCann). 

Aside from technical books, the most 
interesting aspect of the booksellers’ re- 
ports is the apparently great drop in 
sales of fiction. Practically every dealer 
answering our inquiry told us that fiction 
had fallen off. In its place the customers 
are buying non-fiction of many kinds, 
with books on the war, or related to it, 
taking first place. 

When we surveyed the retail trade at 
this time last year, we were able to re- 
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port that children’s books were among 
those selling best during the year. This 
year the trend appears to have become 
if anything even stronger. With one or 
two exceptions, all the stores reported 
that juveniles had a very big season. 

Other kinds of non-fiction did well, too. 
Most striking is the increase in sales of 
reference books of all kinds, reported by 
numerous booksellers. Along with them 
went globes, atlases and maps. However, 
all the reference material was not neces- 
sarily related to world events. The Scrib- 
ner Book Store, for example, had its best 
year with the Merriam-Webster Diction- 
ary and the Merriam Dictionary of Syn- 
onyms. And the James Book Store, of 
Cincinnati, tells us that it was “chiefly 
impressed by the fact that we were prac- 
tically cleaned out of all atlases and dic- 
tionaries and this even included the sale 
of the big Oxford Dictionary.” Many 
other stores have had essentially the 
same experience. 

It is perhaps less surprising that there 
was also a big sale of humor. Cartoon 
books went well, we are told by the deal- 
ers, and titles like See here, Private Har- 
grove, boomed. 

History, biography and related classi- 
fications of non-fiction also had good 
business. Some stores report that art 
and music books were definitely less in 
demand, although a few found that their 
sales kept up steadily. Others point out 
that books on sports and hobbies dropped 
behind. 

—PUBLISHERS’ WEEKLY, Ja. 16 ’43. 


Much to the surprise of a great many 
booksellers—and somewhat to our own 
surprise, we'll admit—The Robe is far 
outselling any other book on the market. 
It is moving off the shelves almost twice 
as fast as Guadalcanal Diary and more 
than twice as fast as Mrs. Parkington, 
which is undoubtedly Louis Bromfield’s 
best novel in years. But Mrs. Parkington 
is selling very well, too; it’s just that 
The Robe is selling twice as well as very 
well. One bookman gave us an ingenious 
explanation the other day. He said that 
all the people who had bought The Song 
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of Bernadette in search of religious in- 
spiration would buy The Robe now. The 
Song of Bernadette, last month third on 
the best seller list, has suddenly dropped 
off the list altogether so perhaps he’s 
right. 

Thorofare, Reprisal and The Prodigal 
Women have also dropped off the list— 
and really off. No competition for Kitty 
Foyle and Escape here. The Prodigal 
Women, of course, has no _ illustrious 
predecessor to compete with—but we 
thought it would do better than it has. 
Apparently it’s The Valley of Decision 
that’s going on and on. Its sales are im- 
proving instead of decreasing. 

That beautiful book, Look to the Moun- 
tain, has not had the success it deserves. 
True, it has been much higher on the 
lists, but there’s no real reason for it to 
lose sales now. It is a book that people 
should be glad to read many, many years 
from now. Enthusiastic as we have been 
about some of the other books on the 
fiction list, we would not rank any of 
them higher than Look to the Mountain. 
It’s our nomination for the 1942 Pulitzer 
Prize. 

In non-fiction Guadalcanal Diary has 
taken the lead. . . . Over half the non- 
fiction list consists of new books, which 
is a little unusual for non-fiction. Four 
of these news books are definitely con- 
cerned with fighting; one is a book de- 
signed to aid men in war jobs (either in 
the armed forces or in civilian work) ; 
and one answers questions raised by the 
war. People keep asking us whether war 
books still sell and how long they’ll con- 
tinue to sell. Isn’t it pretty obvious that 
as long as people are interested in the 
war they’ll be interested in books about 
the war? 

—The Retail Bookseller, March, 1943 


Older Books Which Have Become Timely 


Calls for books of travel relating to 
regions of the earth now in the news 
seem to be general in all libraries. How 
about combing the shelves for older books 
which may serve the purpose just as well 
—perhaps better, since they were not 
hastily written to meet the needs of the 
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moment? Here are a few suggestions: 

Allen, Van Nes. I found Africa.—Liberia. 

Lowth, Alys. Wayfarer in Morocco. 

Miller, Janet. Camel-bells of Baghdad. 

Miltoun, Frances. The spell of Algeria 
and Tunisia. 

Ossendowski, F. Fire of desert folk.— 
Morocco. 

Perkins, Edna B. A red carpet in the 
Sahara. 

Powell, E. A. In Barbary. 


Beebe, William. Pheasant jungles.—Bur- 
ma, Borneo, Malaya. 

Foster, H. L. A vagabond in Fiji. 

Keith, Agnes N. Land below the wind.— 
Borneo. 

Lindbergh, Anne. North to the Orient. 

Lockhart, Bruce. Return to Malaya. 

Mukerji, Dhan Gopal. My brother’s face. 
—India. 

O’Brien, Frederick. Mystic isles of the 
South seas. 

. White shadows in the South seas. 

Powell, E. A. Where the strange trails 
go down.—Malaysia. 

Taylor, Carl N. Odyssey of the islands. 
—Philippines. 

Vandercook, J. W. Dark islands.—F%ji, 
Solomons. (has recently been reissued). 

Waln, Nora. House of Exile.—China. 


Might it be worth while too to call at- 
tention to some of the works of fiction 
with timely settings? How about some 
of Stevenson’s South sea tales, the 
Wreckers, or Island Night’s entertain- 
ments? And Conrad—Lord Jim and Vic- 
tory! Somerset Maugham’s Moon and 
sixpence. For North Africa, there would 
be Beau Geste and its sequels; and going 
farther back Under two flags by Louise 
de la Ramee, sometimes known as Ouida. 
All of the Bounty books of Nordhoff and 
Hall should come into new popular favor, 
as well as their later Botany Bay. With 
interest centered in Australia, there 
might be a revival of that sombre trilogy 
by H. H. Richardson which began with 
the publication of Ultima Thule. The two 
novels entitled Pageant and Promenade, 
by G. B. Lancaster, will do for Tasmania 
and New Zealand. Australia could be 
represented also by Eleanor Dark’s The 
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timeless land, a 1942 book, although her 
earlier book Return to Coolami, which 
leaves as vivid an impression as any 
book we know of the strange wild beauty 
of that continent, might be preferable. 
Also, what has become of the novels of 
Beatrice Grimshaw, popular 15 and 20 
years ago? Do they still stand on the 
shelves, or have they gone into the dis- 
card? 
—M. K. R. 


Education for the Air Age 


Many reports come to us of the pop- 
ularity of the Air Age Education series 
issued by Macmillan. These small books 
planned for high school level are said to 
be equally popular with adults. A com- 
plete list with a descriptive introduction 
appeared in the Booklist, Dec. ’42. 


Wisconsin Material 


A series of articles on Wisconsin his- 
tory, contributed to the Wisconsin Jour- 
nal of Education, by Dr. Edward P. 
Alexander, Superintendent of the Wis- 
consin Historical Society, should not be 
overlooked. The series began in the Janu- 
ary, 1948, issue with an article on Wis- 
consin’s Indians, followed by How the 
French Came, in February; and Souls 
and Furs, in March. This is local Wis- 
consin material well worth preserving. 


Proposed New Quarterly 


The Division of Cataloging and Classi- 

fication of A. L. A. has under considera- 
tion plans for a new quarterly publica- 
tion devoted to the problems of catalog- 
ing. The five reasons stated for the es- 
tablishment of such a publication at the 
present time are: 
1. Catalogers need an organ through 
which they as well as others can analyze 
and criticize the product of cataloging 
toward its betterment; now, specifically, 
toward post-war efficiency. 
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2. Catalogers need an organ, as a prac- 
tical tool, through which they can con- 
tribute useful ideas, iron out difficulties, 
and keep abreast of important current 
developments in their field. 


3. Catalogers require the sense of unity 
and of dignity which an organ of their 
own will give them. 


4, All librarians need more knowledge of 
the principles and objectives of the cata- 
log to insure its maximum use. 

5. Communication. (Conferences “as usu- 
al” are out for the duration.) 


The fate of the plan now rests on re- 
sponses received by the committee. Those 
interested should address: Marie Louise 
Prevost, chairman, Newark Public Li- 
brary, Newark, New Jersey. 


Announcement of Summer Courses at 
Library School 


The 42d Summer Session of the Li- 
brary School of the University of Wis- 
consin is announced for the six weeks, 
June 19 to July 30, 1943. Two courses 
are offered: 

1. For librarians and assistants in pub- 
lic libraries. 
2. For teacher-librarians. 

The Public Library Course is designed 
to train those already engaged in library 
work, either as librarian in a small pub- 
lic library, or as an assistant, unable to 
take advantage of the training offered 
in the year’s curriculum. 

The Teacher-Librarian Course is open 
to teachers holding a state certificate or 
license to teach in high schools, and to 
senior students in the University and col- 
leges of the state and other states pre- 
paring to qualify as teacher-librarians. 

All correspondence regarding either 
course should be addressed to Director, 
Library School, 811 State Street, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 
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A SELECTED LIST OF CURRENT BOOKS 
Edited by Mary Katharine Reely 


Journalism 


Rae, Walter. Editing small newspapers. 
1943. 214p. Mill, $2.50. 070 


Since it covers the high school paper as well 
as the small-town weekly, this book will have 
a place in school as well as public libraries. It 
touches all the phases of newspaper editing, 
much in the order of other journalism texts, but 
always from the particular slant which makes 
it unique in its field. 


Philosophy and Religion 


Fosdick, Harry Emerson. On being a 
real person. 1943. 295p. Harper, 
$2.50. 131 


How to attain an integrated personality might 
be the subtitle. Based on the author's experi- 
ences as a personal counselor to his parishion- 
ers during his long years as a minister, it takes 
up such specific subjects as, The principle of 
self acceptance, Dealing with fear and anxiety, 
Using all there is in us, The principle of re- 
leased power, The practical use of faith. 


Savage, Alma H. Dogsled apostles, 1942. 
2381p. illus. Sheed and Ward, $2.75. 
266 


This book about missionary priests in Alaska 
centers around the figure of Bishop Joseph R. 
Crimont, who in 1942, at 84 years of age, 
rounded out his 45th year of missionary service 
in the far north. It was from his lips that the 
author gathered much of her material about 
his associates and predecessors. She also trav- 
eled over much of the ground covered by her 
narrative, and the personal notes which preface 
the chapters add interest and charm. Alaska is 
a popular subject right now and this is a book 
worth adding to any list of works about the 
country. 


Sugrue, Thomas. There is a river; the 
story of Edgar Cayce. 1943. 453p. 
Holt, $3. 134 


This strange record in the field of psychic 
phenomena cannot fail to interest any thought- 
ful reader, even though he retain more than a 
degree of skepticism at the end. It is the story 
of a rather simple, unpretentious young man, 
living in Hopkinsville, Kentucky, who early in 
life discovered that he had clairvoyant powers. 
Without any medical knowledge whatsoever, he 
could, while in a hypnotic state, diagnose cases 
of illness and, moreover, prescribe treatments 


which always seemed to work. He has been a 
puzzle to the scientific world generally and to 
himself as well, much of his life having been a 
search to discover the origin of his strange 
power. The story is well told by a young Cath- 
olic writer who has himself benefited by the 
treatments. 


Wolf, Anna W. Our children face war. 
1943. 214p. Houghton, $2. 136.7 


Covering much the same ground as Baruch: 
You, your children and war (BULLETIN Jan. 
°43) and Gruenberg: The family in a world at 
war (BULLETIN Jl. °'42), this book discusses 
Parents’ problems in wartime; Discipline for 
danger; What can they do to help? Keeping 
them safe; Women and the war; The people’s 
war; with reading lists for both parents and 
children. Urges that children be taught not to 
hate, but “to challenge hate of mankind with 
an equally passionate love of mankind strong 
enough . .. to make at least a beginning to 
building a world where fellowship among all 
men is the guiding principle.” 


Sociology 


Wieting, C. Maurice. How to teach con- 
sumers’ cooperation. 1942. 206p. Har- 
per, $2. 334 


Wisconsin has a law providing for the teach- 
ing of cooperation in public schools. How far 
is it observed? Here is a book for school ad- 
ministrators and social science teachers who 
take the provision seriously. Could be used also 
by study groups in consumers’ education. 


Science and Useful Arts 


Chapin, M. K. Why men can fly. 1943. 
3839p. illus. Reynal, $2.50. 629.13 


An attempt to give an explanation of the 
principles of flight in simple terms, together 
with a history of the development of the air- 
plane. Has an interesting chapter in which hu- 
man flight is compared with the flight of birds; 
another on weather and the weather bureau in 
relation to flying. For each chapter a conveni- 
ent summing-up is provided at the end. Young 
people or adults. 


Duryee, William B. Farming for secur- 
ity. 1948. 250p. illus. Whittlesey 
House, $2. 631.1 


Taking account of the insecure years which 
may lie ahead, the author presents the case for 
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buying a farm now. His own experience as a 
farmer is in New Jersey; the middle-western 
reader will have to decide how far his practices 
must be adapted. But his general advice on 
what to consider in selecting a farm seems to 
be sound. In addition, there is specific informa- 
tion on poultry raising, bee keeping, meat pro- 
duction, fruit growing and other phases of prac- 
tical farming. (Booklist Ap. 15 °43, states that 
this is a reissue of A living from the land 
slightly revised.) 


Murdoch, Angus. Boom copper; the story 
of the first U. S. mining boom, 1943. 
255p. illus. Macmillan, $3. 

622 or 977.4 


The Upper Peninsula is close enough neigh- 
bor to Wisconsin to give any book about it a 
certain amount of local interest. This is the 
story of Keweenaw Point, the story of Calumet 
and Hecla, the story of the copper boom of the 
1840’s and after. Well told with a good deal 
of human as well as historical interest. See also 
Trouble-shooter, by Robert Traver, as another 
book on the upper peninsula. 


Reck, Franklin M. Radio from start to 
finish. 1943. 160p. illus. Crowell, $2. 
621.384 


Follows the author’s Power from start to 
finish and Automobiles from start to finish. 
Traces briefly the development of radio, covers 
both the broadcasting and the technical sides of 
the subject and touches on television. Of inter- 
est to adults as well as young people. 


See Booklist 39 :257 F. 15 ’43. 


Robinson, P. T. and others. Before you 
fly; essentials of aeronautics. 1943. 
568p. illus. Holt, $2.75. 629.13 


A book definitely planned for use in secondary 
schools and intended for the instruction of 
those who look forward to careers in aviation. 


Standen, Anthony. Insect invaders. 1943. 
228p. illus. Houghton, $3.50. 591.65 


A book about insects and the constant cam- 
paign which must be waged to keep them under 
control. The author writes frankly as an “in- 
sect hater,” but writes with a zest which makes 
the book readable as well as informative. Well 
illustrated, 


Wylie, C. C. Astronomy, maps and 
weather. 1942. 449p. Harper, $3. 520 


Combining the treatment of three related sub- 
jects in one volume, this book was prepared for 
instructional purposes at the request of the 
Army Air Corps. 
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Basic principles of weather forecasting, by 
Vy. P. Starr, issued by the same publisher, is a 
highly technical treatment of weather fore- 
casting intended for students and professional 
workers in the field. 


Zim, Herbert S. Air navigation. 1943. 
324p. illus. Harcourt, $3. 629.13 


Like When men can fly, above, this is a book 
planned for young people of high school age 
which will be of equal interest to adults. Is 
limited more specifically to the principles of 
navigation and the instruments involved. Has 
a chapter on map readings and a glossary of 
airplane terms. 


Fine Arts 


Cobb, Gerald. The old churches of Lon- 
don. 1943. 116p. illus. Scribner, $5. 
726.5 


With a wealth of illustrations, showing minor 
architectural details as well as complete struc- 
tures, this imported work, printed in England, 
will be a book to add to the art collection of 
larger libraries. Notes under some of the pic- 
tures indicate which buildings have been de- 
stroyed or damaged in recent bombings. 


Pearson, Ralph M. Experiencing Amer- 
ican pictures. 1943. 234p. illus. Har- 
per, $3.75. 759.1 


The author speaks for the movement in mod- 
ern art which represents the trend away from 
naturalism and toward what he calls “de- 
signed reality.”” Many of the pictures chosen as 
illustrations are arranged to define this dis- 
tinction. Art study groups and individuals who 
want to understand modern art will find the 
book helpful. Criticism of such popular features 
as the Rushmore Memorial in South Dakota 
and Walt Disney’s Fantasia, as well as treat- 
ment of the work of illustrators and cartoon- 
ists, add to its general appeal. 


Purves, Jay. Table tennis. 1942. 82p. 
illus. Barnes, $1. 794 


By a former woman table tennis champion 
who is an instructor in physical education at 
the University of Wisconsin. One of Barnes’ 
Dollar sports library. 


Program Material 


Golden, S. Emerson, comp. Plays of pa- 
triotism for young Americans. 1943. 
305p. Dodd, $2.50. 812.8 or 822.8 


Seventeen plays, with suggestions for stag- 
ing. Suitable for such days as Washington’s 
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and Lincoln’s birthday, Memorial day, Armistice 
day, etc., and adaptable for production by up- 
per grades and high school. 


Hart, William J. Stories of our national 
songs. 1942. 70p. W. A. Wilde, $1. 
784.71 


Covers only four songs—Star spangled ban- 
ner, America, America the beautiful, and Bat- 
tle hymn of the republic—but gives much in- 
cidental anecdotal material which could be used 
by speakers on special occasions. 


Lyons, John Henry. Stories of our Amer- 
ican patriotic songs. 1942. 72p. illus. 
Vanguard, $1.50. 784.71 


Words and music are supplied; the stories 
are interestingly told. Covers ten of our patri- 
otic songs, from Yankee Doodle to America the 
beautiful. Would provide good program material 
for special days. Oversize. 


Paulmier, Hilah, and Schauffler, R. H., 
comps. Pan American day. 1943. 327p. 
Dodd, $2.50. 394 


Prose and verse selections bearing on friendly 
relations between the Americas. These include 
speeches, essays, plays, legends and stories, 
which may be used, the compilers suggest, either 
as program or as study material. 


Biography 


Cooper, Alice C. and Palmer, Charles A. 
Twenty modern Americans. 1942. 
8381p. illus. Harcourt, $2. 920 


Walt Disney, William Beebe, Henry A. Wal- 
lace, George Washington Carver, Yehudi Menu- 
hin, the Mayo brothers, Walter P. Chrysler, 
Pearl S. Buck, Jane Addams, and Will Rogers 
will be fairly representative of the twenty mod- 
ern Americans whose life stories are written 
up in this book. Good vocational material for 
high schools and interesting reading for adults. 
Recommended as a good buy for small libraries. 


Hooker, Rufus W. Ship’s doctor. 1943. 
279p. McGraw, $2.50. 921 


In spite of the rather gruesome incident with 
which it opens this book will be found a quite 
chatty and entertaining account of the experi- 
ences of a doctor at sea. When he signed on for 
a trip to Lima, on the west coast of South 
America, Dr. Hooker thought he was merely 
giving himself a long-wished-for vacation after 
his years of confining practice. But this voyage 
as ship’s doctor proved to be but the beginning 
of a new phase of his professional life. Com- 
bining the characteristics of a medical biog- 
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raphy and a travel book, should find many in- 
terested readers. 


McConnell, Francis John. Evangelicals, 
revolutionists and _ idealists. 1942. 
184p. Abingdon-Cokesbury, $1.50. 920 


Studies of “Six English contributors to Amer- 
ican thought and action.” The six are James 
Oglethorpe, John Wesley, George Whitefield, 
Thomas Paine, George Berkeley and William 
Wilberforce. The author is a bishop of the 
Methodist Episcopal church but, while the 
emphasis is on religious influences, there is a 
marked understanding of social and economic 
trends in the America of the 18th century 
which gives a freshness to the treatment and 
makes the book one with appeal to other than 
church people. 


Maynard, Theodore. The reed and the 
rock. 1942. 2738p. Longmans, $2.75. 
921 


A biography of Simon Brute, one of the pio- 
neer bishops of the Catholic church in America. 
A teacher in the seminary in Baltimore for a 
number of years after his arrival in 1810, it 
was not till 1834, with his appointment as 
Bishop of Vincennes, that he achieved the am- 
bition which had brought him to America, to 
become a missionary on the frontier. Of inter- 
est in Catholic communities. 


Pollock, Channing. Harvest of my years. 
1943. 395p. illus. Bobbs, $3.50. 921 


Although most of his active life has been 
spent in connection with the theatre, and 
though he would probably rank himself first as 
a dramatist, there is also a large audience of 
library readers who know him best for the 
optimistic philosophy of his essays, collected 
in such books as The adventures of a happy man 
and the recent Guide posts in chaos. To these, 
as well as to all lovers of the stage, this auto- 
biography will give pleasure. 


Sonnichsen, C. L. Roy Bean; law west 
of the Pecos. 1943. 207p. illus. Mac- 
millan, $2.50. 921 


Biography of one of the picturesque figures 
of the old west. Roy Bean was a justice of the 
peace along the line of the Southern Pacific 
who claimed for himself the title of Law West 
of the Pecos, and lived up to it. Fact and legend 
mingle in a story which makes entertaining 
reading in the Davy Crockett tradition. 


Taves, Isabella. Successful women and 
how they attained success, 1943. 320p. 
illus. Dutton, $2.50. 920 


Informally written sketches of 31 women who 
have made a success in their various callings. 
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Mary Margaret McBride, radio columnist; Mar- 
garet Bourke-White, photographer; Cornelia 
Otis Skinner, actress and writer; Mary Ellen 
Chase, writer; Gladys Swarthout, singer; and 
Helen Hokinson, artist, are among them, to- 
gether with dress designers, decorators, business 
executives, lawyers, nurses and others. There is 
a portrait illustration for each, and since a 
number of the faces, as well as the personal- 
ities, are new to such collections, the book with 
its lively style is a refreshing addition. 


Traver, Robert. Trouble-shooter; the 
story of a northwoods prosecutor. 
1943. 294p. Viking, $2.75. 921 


Men will like this book. For two years the 
author was assistant district attorney for a 
county in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan. 
For eight years he has been district attorney— 
head man. In between, he spent an interval 
working for a big law firm in Chicago where 
he found life and law practice so dull and 
monotonous that he came back home. He writes 
well, has a fascinating string of stories to tell, 
some humorous, some pretty raw, but all filled 
with human interest. 


History and Travel 


Broch, Theodore. The mountains wait. 
19438. 8325p. illus. Webb Book Pub. 
Co., $3. 940.53 


This straightforward narrative gives an ex- 
cellent idea of what happened in Norway when 
the Germans came in. The autobiographical 
chapters with which the book opens provide 
the contrast in the picture of peaceful Narvik 
and serve also to introduce the character and 
personality of the young mayor of the city who 
is the author. Has more than a little suggestion 
of The moon is down. 


See Booklist 39:135 D. 15 °42. 


Hawthorne, Hildegarde. California mis- 
sions, their romance and beauty. 1943. 
237p. illus. Appleton, $5. 917.94 


All of the California missions are covered 
here, in text by Hildegarde Hawthorne and 
pictures by E. H. Suydam. With the complete 
treatment for each, there is a certdin amount 
of sameness which makes for monotony in con- 
tinuous reading, but the book will be excellent 
for reference on the individual missions, and will 
give pleasure to all returned California visitors, 


Hayman, Arthur I. and Preece, Harold. 
Lighting up Liberia. 1943. 279p. Cre- 
ative Age, $2.50. 916.66 


In the year 1820 the Republic of Liberia was 
set up on the west coast of Africa as a home- 
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land for freed American negro slaves, The ac- 
count of what has come of this hopeful ad- 
venture is about as discouraging an ending to 
an idealistic undertaking as could be imagined. 
For political corruption and exploitation the 
present situation, as described here, would be 
hard to beat. Told in the first person by Mr. 
Hayman, who has worked in the country as an 
engineer, it gives much information about the 
native people, in whose intelligence he finds 
hope for the future. A timely and up-to-date 
book on a country about which little has been 
written. The Standard Catalog lists only one 
other book on Liberia, Allen: I found Africa. 


Hough, Donald. Snow above town. 1943. 
282p. Norton, $2.75. 917.8 


With his wife and son the author drove into 
a small town in the Tetons. They were on their 
way to Mexico City. But, unfortunately or other- 
wise, a roulette wheel attracted his interest and 
when he came to his money was gone. With no 
way of going on to Mexico City, they remained 
in the valley and this is his account of their life 
there. The point of view is somewhat cynical, 
profanity is rather free, but the author is a 
professional writer and tells his story with 
good effect. 


See Booklist 39:290 Mr. 15 °43. 


Lindsley, Lorna. War is people. 1943. 
273p. Houghton, $2.75. 940.53 


In 1938 the author was in Spain. The next 
year she went to Palestine on assignment for a 
British paper. In 1941 she saw the fall of 
France. Her book consists of three separate 
parts devoted to these three episodes. The title 
is not exactly descriptive, although in general 
she does give vivid impressions of what people 
must endure in time of war. 


Moats, Alice-Leone. Blind date with 
Mars. 486p. Doubleday, $3. 940.53 


This book has been treated unmercifully by 
most of the reviewers and much they say of it 
is true. It is egotistical; often in bad taste. 
The author’s bickerings with people she doesn’t 
like grow tiresome. But in between these lapses 
there is good straight reporting, with informa- 
tion not to be found in other books. The author 
went to Russia by way of the Orient and the 
book is divided about one-third to two-thirds 
between the two areas, with the Russian sec- 
tion much the more important. 


Motherwell, Hiram. The peace we fight 
for. 1943. 281p. Harper, $3. 940.53 


A book giving the most devastating picture 
we have had of what conditions in Europe will 
be like when the war ends. “There are many 
things about the post-war situation that are 
unpredictable,” says the author. “But unfor- 
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tunately this can be predicted with utter cer- 
tainty: the impoverishment and disintegration 
of Europe.” Somewhat mitigating this dark 
picture is the summing up of the forces which 
may contribute to stability. The author has no 
definite blueprint for the future. His contribu- 
tion is in his relentless facing of facts and his 
analysis of the situation which must be met 
before any program of reconstruction is possible. 


Oakes, Vanya. White man’s folly. 1943. 
415p. Houghton, $3. 951 


The author went out to the Orient some ten 
years ago, just after finishing college, with the 
vague idea that she would teach English to 
cultured Chinese and start a little-theatre move- 
ment. She stayed on in the country, some way 
or other becoming a journalist, and was there 
when the Japanese invasion began, This is her 
account of what she has seen and experienced, 
combined with opinions, probably of less value, 
on international politics. 


Poole, Ernest. Giants gone: men who 
made Chicago. 1943. 354p. Whittlesey 
House, $2.75. 977.31 


Ernest Poole grew up in Chicago. Of some 
of these great figures out of Chicago’s past he 
has childhood memories. Others were known to 
his parents; so the book becomes almost a fam- 
ily chronicle. The names have a familiar ring: 
Hubbard, Ogden, Medill, Yerkes, McCormick, Ar- 
mour, Pullman, Field, Harrison, Rosenwald; 
and to any one who knows the city’s history, 
it is no surprise to find that some of the 
giants were women, notably Mrs. Potter Palmer 
and Jane Addams. Not a book of collective biog- 
raphy, however, rather a continuous narrative 
of the growth of a raw, lusty, vigorous and 
idealistic town. Will make good reading any- 
where in Wisconsin. 


Ripley, Dillon. Trail of the money bird. 
1942. 306p. illus. Harper, $3.50. 919.5 


This young ornithologist and bird collector 
yas led by the money bird from Pennsylvania 
to Panama, to the Galapagos Islands, through 
the South Pacific, the Solomons, to New Guinea, 
where he finally caught up with it. The money 
bird, so called by the natives because of two 
shining discs of metallic green feathers at the 
end of the tail, is described as the king bird of 
Paradise, and deserves more than two para- 
graphs in Mr. Ripley’s book after such an ex- 
tended chase. However, there is so much inter- 
esting adventure incidental to the hunt, that 
the book scarcely needs a hero. The voyage 
was made during 1936 and 1937, under the 
auspices of the Academy of Natural Sciences 
of Philadelphia, much of the trip having been 
made in company with Fred and Charis Croc- 
kett, whose book, House in the rain forest came 
out of the same voyage. 
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Spellman, Francis J. The road to victory. 
1942. 131p. Scribner, $1.75. 940.53 


A Catholic archbishop who supports the war 
without reservations expresses here his hope, 
not only for a military victory, but for a vic- 
tory of American ideals, which he believes can 
come only through religion, 


See Booklist 39:273 Mr, 1 ’43. 


Tolischus, Otto D. Tokyo record. 1943. 
462p. Reynal, $3. 952 


This book is partly an account of the auth- 
or’s seven months’ imprisonment in Japan in 
1941, and partly a chronological record of 
events from January 24 to December 7 of that 
year, with an interpretation of Japanese char- 
acter and parallels between Japan and Nazi 
Germany. 


See Booklist 39 :289 Mr. 15 ’43. 


Wells, Linton. Salute to valor; heroes of 
the United Nations. 1942. 280p. Ran- 
dom, $2. 940.53 


“True stories of bravery and self-sacrifice on 
many battlegrounds and on the home front. 
Many are eye-witness accounts; all are terse 
and grim.”—Booklist, 


See Booklist 39:289 Mr. 15 ’43. 


Wiley, Bell Irvin. The life of Johnny 
Reb. 1943, 444p. illus. Bobbs, $3.75. 
973.7 


Drawing on original source material in the 
form of letters, diaries and other personal 
records, the author presents a composite picture 
of the common soldier of the Confederacy, find- 
ing him to be a man “from middle class rural 
society, made up largely of non-slave holders 
. . . lacking in polish, in perspective and in 
tolerance . . . but respectable, sturdy and in- 
dependent.” Of interest to all students as a 
corrective to the romantic ideal of the novelists. 
The soldier north and south seems to have been 
pretty much of a piece. 


Fiction 


Benet, Laura. Come slowly, Eden. 1942. 
272p. Dodd, $2.50. 


Although called a “novel” about Emily Dick- 
inson, the narrative follows closely the known 
facts of her life, with only such embroidery 
as is needed to fill in scenes and round out 
characters. Is well done, but perhaps, will ap- 
peal most to those who already know Emily’s 
story and who will be interested in any new 
interpretation of her character, the mystery of 
her retirement from the world, and the identity 
of the unknown lover. 
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Caldwell, Taylor. The arm and the dark- 
ness. 1948. 604p. Scribner, $3. 


The author, who in her other novels has 
handled large themes with marked success, 
turns here to the France of Cardinal Richelieu 
and builds another fine historical work on the 
conflict between Huguenot and Catholic in that 
period. 


Dickens, Charles. The Dickens digest. 
1943. 5438p. Whittlesey House, $3.50. 


Four of Dickens’ novels: David Copperfield, 
Oliver Twist, Martin Chuzzlewit, and Pickwick 
papers, condensed for modern readers, by Mary 
Louise Aswell. The \condensation has _ been 
achieved by means of generous cutting and oc- 
easional revising to bridge the gaps, all of 
which seems to have been skilfully done, The 
book is somewhat oversize, 10 and a quarter 
inches in height, the type excellent, the illus- 
trations satisfactory, preserving something of 
the early atmosphere, The proof of the pudding 
will be in the eating; there is no doubt that 
high school students will approve it. 


Forbes, Kathryn. Mama’s bank account. 
1943. 204p. Harcourt, $2. 


The title story appeared in the Readers Di- 
gest in 1941. It is followed here by sixteen 
others, all about Mama and her wise methods 
of bringing up her family. Good to read as 
short stories or as a continuous narrative of 
family life. Mama comes of good thrifty Nor- 
wegian stock. Money is scarce and pennies must 
be pinched. But always there is the assurance 
that the mythical bank account is there to fall 
back on. That there is no bank account at all, 
is just one of the evidences of Mama’s sound 
judgment. 


Harris, Bernice Kelly. Sweet Beulah 
land. 1948. 8389p. Doubleday, $2.75. 


A novel which gives a cross section of society 
in a southern community. At one extreme are 
the sharecroppers, negro and white, at the other 
the river gentry, clinging to their traditions, 
with a few glimpses also of a “town set” which 
makes private sport of the landed aristocracy, 
having itself no stake in the land. There are 
many characters, many lines of interest to keep 
in mind. So far as there is a plot it centers 
around Alicia Donning, who manages her own 
farm and sees herself in the role of the lady 
of the manor, and Lan Holt, the homeless farm 
hand who drifts into the neighborhood. In vio- 
lation of all tradition, Alicia finds herself in 
love with Lan, but tradition wins, Alicia re- 
mains the lady of the manor. Not a romantic 
novel of the south, but one which impresses 
the reader with its fidelity. 


Lothar, Ernst. Beneath another sun. 
1943. 419p. Doubleday, $2.75. 
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Novel based on an episode in recent European 
history. Since 1919 the inhabitants of Bozen 
in the South Tyrol had been living under Ital- 
ian rule. Grandfather Mumelter, still rebellious 
at the outrage which had made Bozen into 
Bolzano, looks to Germany for release. But 
Andreas, the eldest grandson, who has returned 
from study in German universities, thinks other- 
wise. Bad as Italian rule is, he knows that 
there are worse fates. The story tells what hap- 
pens to this one family when. in 1939, the 
order came that the entire community of Aus- 
trians is to be transported to German territory. 


See Booklist 39 :252 F. 15 °43. 


Stevenson, D. E. Celia’s house. 
3807p. Farrar, $2.50. 


1943. 


Readers who enjoy quietly-written English 
stories about old houses and large family con- 
nections, with a genealogical chart provided to 
keep the relationship straight, will find this an 
unusually pleasant example of its kind. Old 
Celia Dunne, who has lived at Dunnian for 90 
years, wills the place to her grand-nephew 
Humphrey to be held in trust for an as-yet 
unborn niece who is to be named Celia, passing 
over Mark, the eldest son. There are several 
love affairs among the young people to sustain 
interest, and at the very end a young American 
appears on the scene to round out an old ro- 
mance and begin a new one. 


Wallace, Kathleen. Rice in the wind. 
1943. 294p. Putnam, $2.50. 


This story of China at the beginning of the 
Japanese invasion centers around a group of 
English people and their Chinese friends. Is 
primarily the story of the unsophisticated daugh- 
ter of a medical missionary who marries the 
English consul, a man of entirely different 
background. As a secondary theme, there is 
the situation of a Chinese girl who breaks away 
from her conservative family to marry an of- 
ficer in the Chinese army. Well done, by an 
author who knows China. 


Children’s Books 


Bourgeois, Florence. Nathan’s dark 
house. 1942. 60p. illus. Doubleday, 
$1.50. 


New Jersey in the eighteenth century is the 
setting for a well-constructed story of a Quaker 
boy and his persistent attempts to earn money 
to realize his great ambition—to have glass 
windows in his home. Pictures in color and in 
black and white by Ninon Macnight. Boards, 
Grades 4-6. 


Bulfinch, Thomas. A book of myths. 
1942. 126p. illus. Macmillan, $2. 
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The myths are from Bulfinch’s Age of fable, 
the illustrations are by Helen Sewell. An at- 
tractive and well-made book; especially suitable 
for school collections, 


See Booklist 39 :206 Ja. 15 '43. 


*Coatsworth, Elizabeth. Forgotten is- 
land. 1942. 66p. illus. Grosset, 50c. 


A mysterious island, a deserted old-fashioned 
house, hidden treasure which disappears after 
being found—all of these things which came of 
a fortune-teller’s prophecy are found in a book 
so slim as to encourage the slowest reader. 
Large, clear type, simple but effective style. 
Grace Paull’s pictures are in black and white. 
Grades 4-6. 


Eberle, Irmengarde. Our oldest friends. 
1942. 147p. illus. Holiday House, $2. 
636 


Attractively illustrated in black and sepia by 
Marguerite Kirmse is this completely factual 
book about dogs, cats and horses, Useful for 
reference, rather than for general reading, and 
concerned with their history and nature, rather 
than their care. Grades 5 up. 


Lattimore, Frances. The questions of 
Lifu. 1942. 104p. illus. Harcourt, $2. 


China of today is the background of this 
straightforward little story of Lifu, who wanted 
three things: to have a pet, to have a sister, 
and to join his father as a soldier for his 
country. What came of his wishes and deter- 
minations makes the book both timely and 
timeless. Like the Little Pear books, it is illus- 
trated by the author and printed in large, well- 
spaced type for young readers. Grades 3-5. 


Lee, Millicent Humanson. The village of 
singing birds. 1942. 100p. illus. Har- 
per, $1.50. 


“Tito didn’t like cold tiles and cold posts and 
cold things. . . . He loved the hills. He liked 
warm earth and sunlight and singing birds,” 
Because Tito’s parents had no land and no 
trade, they lived in the cold ruins of a convent 
in Antigua. If Tito had not felt sorry for the 
caged birds in the marketplace, perhaps none 
of the wonderful things in this story could have 
happened. Well-written and attractively bound. 
Grades 3-6. 


*Meadowcroft, Enid LaMonte. Abraham 
Lincoln. 1942. 189p. illus. Crowell, 
$2. 921 


The emphasis upon the homely details of 
Lincoln’s youth, and in his later life, upon his 





* Suggested for libraries with limited book 
funds. 
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children, makes a direct appeal to younger 
readers. Based upon careful research, with in- 
cidents carefully selected but not “written- 
down” this is a solid and satisfying biography 
that does not need to fictionize for interest. 
Grades 5-10. 


Sickles, Evelyn. The school bell rings. 
1942. 1538p. illus. Scribner, $2. 


The development of the American public 
school from early colonial days to the 1860's 
is traced in a series of little stories, each pre- 
faced by a factual statement about the type of 
school and the part of the country of which it 
was representative. The illustrations fit well 
with the text and the book could be used as 
supplementary social science material. 


See Booklist 39:75 N. 1 ’42, 


Singh, R. Lal. and Lownsbery, E. Gift 
of the forest. 1942. 296p. Longmans, 
$2.50. 


This story of India has just been given a 
Junior Scholastic award as one of the best 
children’s books of the year. A well written and 
beautifully made book. 


See Booklist 39:18 S. ’43. 


*Zarchy, Harry. Let’s make more things. 
1943. 158p. illus. Knopf, $1.75. 680 


Easily available and inexpensive materials are 
stressed in this new little handicraft book. 
Similar in format to the earlier volume, Let’s 
make something (BULLETIN D. ’41), the hand- 
lettered text, the informal style and the many 
diagrams and drawings combine to produce the 
feeling that “making things” is fun. Well 
bound. Grades 4-8, 


Junior and Senior High 


Davis, Robert. Hudson Bay express. 
1942. 262p. illus. Holiday House, $2. 


Friendship between a white boy and a young 
Indian of the same age is the basis of this far- 
north adventure story. Together they train a 
dog team and start a freighting business of 
their own, with many exciting incidents by the 
way. Well written and will be liked by boys 
of junior high age. 


See Booklist 39:186 Ja, 1 ’43. 


Fenton, Carroll Lane. Earth’s adven- 
tures. 1942. 207p. illus. John Day, $3. 
551 


An introduction to geology similar in treat- 


ment to the author’s Mountains (BULLETIN N. 
’42). Junior and senior high, or adult. 
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See Booklist 39 :256 F. 15 °43. 


Ford, Corey and MacBain, Alastair. 
From the ground up. 1943. 197p. il- 
lus. Scribner, $2.50. 629.1 


In fictionized form gives an account of Army 
Air Corps training. ‘‘Chick,” who enlists at 19, 
writes letters home—these letters are quoted 
and supplemented by more information which 
Chick forgot to put in. Junior high. 


Pease, Howard. Night boat, and other 
Tod Moran mysteries. 1942. 267p. 
Doubleday, $2. 


Eight short stories by this popular writer for 
boys. None have appeared in book form before, 
but the central character is well known to read- 
ers of other books by Howard Pease. 


See Booklist 39:187 Ja. 1 °43. 


Richardson, Myra Reed. Sophie of the 
Lazy-B. 1942. 249p. McBride, $2. 


A story of the range country in the 1890's, 
with a cattle war between the big stockmen 
and the small ranchers (which was an historic 
episode) as the foundation of the plot. Sophie, 
the heroine, is a real girl, spirited and natural. 
Other characters are well drawn also and, while 
exciting incidents are piled on rather thick, 
girls who have had to satisfy their love of ad- 
venture by reading boys’ books should find it 
much to their liking, 


Rogers, Frances. and Beard, Alice. Old 
Liberty Bell. 1942. 106p. illus. Stokes, 
$1.50. 974.8 


“Not interesting enough for pleasure reading 
and too long for a topic,” according to a frank 
twelve-year-old verdict, but it is likely that a 
small group of junior and senior high school 
history students would find it unusually in- 
spiring supplementary reading for the Revolu- 
tionary period, with which most of the book 
is concerned. Grades 6-10. 
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Pinkerton, Kathrene. Fox island. 1942. 
195p. Harcourt, $2. 


This story of the Canadian wilderness, with 
its background of happy home life, is a con- 
tinuation of the author’s Adventure north 
(BULLETIN D. ’40). Ann, now fifteen, plays an 
important part in getting her father’s new fur 
farm under way. 


Yates, Raymond F. Boy’s book of com- 
munications. 1942. 144p. illus. Har- 
per, $2. 621.38 


Brief technical accounts of how telephone, 
telegraph and radio work, with directions for 
making instruments from inexpensive materials, 


See Booklist 39:37 O. 1 °42. 


Yates, Raymond F. Fun with your micro- 

scope. 1943. 150p. illus. Appleton, $2. 

578 

From simple beginnings with First lessons in 

the use of the microscope, works up to Photo- 

micrography and the construction of micro- 
projectors. For junior high level. 


Corrections 


The price of Marriage and the family 
by Becker and Hill (D. C. Heath & Co.) 
which was incorrectly stated in the Bul- 
letin, Dec. ’42, is $4. 

In the listing of books on Our Armed 
Forces in the January, 1943, issue How 
to get along in the army by Old Sarge 
(Appleton-Century) should have been 
priced at $1.50 instead of $2. 

In some manner or other, Marjorie 
Kinnan Rawlings’ Cross Creek, named 
as one of the 50 books of General Inter- 
est listed in the January issue, became 
Cross Creek Cookery. The Cookery is a 
good book, but was not the work meant 
in this instance. 
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SALARIES AND PERSONNEL 

Mrs. Grace Lofgren, West Allis, Chair- 
man 

Mrs. Louise Culver, Baraboo 

Mary DeJonge, Appleton 

Helen Griswold, Milwaukee 

Marjorie Gile, Madison, Ex-offiicio 
(Chm. Com. on Certification & Civil 
Service) 


STATE WIDE LIBRARY SERVICE 
Martha Merrell, Racine, Chairman 
Mrs. Winifred L. Davis, Crestwood, 
Madison 
Helen S. Mathews, DePere 
Mrs. Nellie Kohli, Monroe 
Helen Anderson, Wausau 


PUBLIC LIBRARY CERTIFICATION BOARD 


At the annual meeting Miss Mathews 
was re-elected chairman for 19438. Dr. 
Paul F. Clark has been re-appointed by 
Pres. Dykstra as a member of the Board 
to succeed himself for the term of five 
years beginning January 1, 1943. 


Statistics for 1942 are as follows: 


Number of Moeetings................<......:<..+. 1 
Gertificates grantod............-..:.c..0csssseses 13 
PRID ROR cece cccnceccicce 4 
IE PID coco ovesceeeecn 2 
Grade Thee ......:.-.25.20--00008 0 
(Grade Tour 2s... 7 
Biivenses Wrenbed 2.6... 0cicscccccscecceszcsactsacsons 8 


Certificates have been granted to: 
Ruth H. Anderson 


Alice E. Braheny 

Inez J. Christensen 

Esther Hianny 

Alice Palmer 

Merriam H. Peterson 

Lorraine W. Sawyer 

Dorothy K. Schwan 

Margie A. Sornson 

Lucile E. Vance 

Margaret A. Winger 

Evelyn Opal Ziemer 
Licenses have been granted to: 

Mrs. Melvin Dornfeldt 

Florence M. Earley 

Mrs. J. Celia Herthel 

Bernice James 

Janet H. Karl 
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UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SCHOLARSHIPS 
FOR BASIC CURRICULUM IN LIBRARIANSHIP 


The Graduate Library School of the University of Chicago will offer two full- 
tuition ($300) scholarships and two half-tuition ($150) scholarships for the 
academic year 1943-44 for students enrolled in the new basic curriculum leading 
to the Bachelor of Library Science degree. The new program will begin in the 
Autumn Quarter of 1943. The scholarships now offered are in addition to the fel- 
lowships previously announced for advanced study at the School. 

The new B. L. S. program is planned as follows: 

I. For students with a bachelor’s degree, a one-year program of basic courses 
in library techniques, with additional courses in a subject field related to the special 
library interest of each student. 

II. For students with two years of college, a three-year program, including two 
years of pre-professional courses in subject fields followed by one year of basic 
library courses. 

Students in either of the above groups are eligible to apply for scholarships. 
Applications must be in the hands of the Dean of the Graduate Library School by 
June 15, 1943. 

Application forms for scholarships and for admission to the School may be ob- 
tained by writing the Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Illinois. 


IT COSTS BUT IT PAYS 
Membership in the American Library Association gives you 


The A. L. A. Bulletin 

Placement service without additional fee 

Individual listing in the annual directory of libraries and librarians 

Affiliation with one divisional group of your choice (no cost to members paying 
dues of $3 or more) 

Advantages of the Association’s nonprofit, cooperative publishing program in 
behalf of library progress 

An annual national conference held in different parts of the country 

Information and advisory services from a headquarters office and staff 

Direct benefits from the work of over seventy committees dealing with specific 
problems 

Opportunity to participate in a sound retirement plan designed especially for 
librarians 


In addition to these individual benefits, the A. L. A. over sixty years ago initiated 
the popular library movement in America and blazed the trail which has developed 
librarianship as a profession. 
The advantages that can be shared and the aims that can be accomplished de~ 7nd 
directly upon membership support. Join or renew now! 
Personal memberships cost from $2 to $10; institution memberships, from $5 to 
$25. Apply to the Membership Department, American Library Association, 520 N. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

SyBit C. SCHUETTE 

Membership Chairman for Wisconsin 





